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promises. So I had to join the conspiracy, and,
for what my word was worth, assured the men
of their reward. In our two years* partnership
under fire they grew accustomed to believing me
and to think my Government, like myself, sincere.
In this hope they performed some fine things,
but, of course, instead of being proud of what
we did together, I was continually and bitterly
ashamed.

It was evident from the beginning that if we
won the war these promises would be dead paper,
and had I been an honest adviser of the Arabs
I would have advised them to go home and not
risk their lives fighting for such stuff: but I
salved myself with the hope that, by leading
these Arabs madly in the final victory, I would
establish them, with arms in their hands, in a
position so assured (if not dominant) that expedi-
ency would counsel to the Great Powers a fair
settlement of their claims. In other words, I
presumed (seeing no other leader with the will
and power) that I would survive the campaigns,
and be able to defeat not merely the Turks on
the battlefield, but my own country and its allies
in the council-chamber. It was an immodest
presumption: it is not yet clear if I succeeded:
but it is clear that I had no shadow of leave to
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